


Rob Eaton: The Nak 550 was the coolest. I 
put a Neumann U-87 [a top-of-the-line car- 
dioid mike] in blend with simple Sennheiser 
421s [cardioid] in my left and right channels. 
Just a hint of the center channel would actu- 
ally show you more separation than just hav- 
ing a left and the right, ’cause there wasn’t 
that big hole in the middle. A lot of times the 
center would be a little bit lost in your image. 
Then you close the mikes a little so the cen- 
ter’s tighter, you’d have some phase cancella- 
tion, and you’d be able to hear sort of some of 
the phase problems. There’s really a certain 
way that the mikes need to be so they’re sort 
of in phase with each other, not canceling fre- 
quencies out with the way the polar patterns 
overlap. By adding the blend mike and having 
the left and right spread to where they’re sup- 
posed to be, the blend actually served the pur- 
pose of bringing in that center; it actually 
gives it a little bit more presence, a lot more 
presence without losing the stereo image. 


Bob Wagner: Steve Maizner was really pretty 
key because he taped a lot of those ’77 shows 
that were some of the only really good tapes 
before the Betty Boards came out.... He 
was using a Nak 550, or a Sony with a stereo 
Sony ECM-990 mike. I had his tapes of Cor- 
nell and Buffalo, before the Betty Boards 
came out. 


Doug Oade: Well, the first shows we did 
were with the JVC KD-2 cassette deck. This 
deck evolved through several stages up 
through the KD-2J with better signal-to- 
noise ratio, longer battery life, and lower 
wow and flutter. It was a monster by most 
standards. It was a deck as large as four cigar 
boxes, but we got reasonably good fidelity 
with a pair of condenser microphones that I 
had built out of Radio Shack elements—yes, 
that’s pretty primitive. We went from that rig 
to a pair of Shure microphones, that was 
maybe ’79 or ’80. 


Reel-to-Reel Decks 


Until the 1980s, when digital recording equipment 
became available, open reel decks were the Cadillacs of 
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the analog recording medium. Most of these decks, 
however, were not practical for field recording purposes 
because they usually required AC power and were 
almost always very bulky. Open reel decks, by virtue of 
their higher tape speeds (typically 7.50 ips and 3.75 ips, 
compared to 1.875 ips for cassette) and wider tape for- 
mat (0.25 inch compared to 0.125 inch for cassette), 
offered better sound quality (frequency response) and 
higher signal-to-noise ratio (less “hiss”). 

Most of the portables, inexpensive nonprofessional 
models, compromised in reel size in order to make 
them portable. Uher made one such model, but the 
problem was that your standard S-inch reel holds 900 
feet of tape. At 7.5 ips, that only offers 23 minutes of 
recording time. At 3.75 ips, you would have 46 min- 
utes of continuous recording time, but again you were 
sacrificing frequency response and signal-to-noise 
ratio. Thus, with the appearance of the third- and 
fourth-generation cassette portables, you had a better 
option. 

“In March of 1977, while taping a show at Winter- 
land, Bob Menke and Reinhardt Hohlwein discovered 
an AC power outlet conveniently located on the first- 
row balcony floor. Wasting no time, at the Dead’s next 
Winterland appearance in June, they carted two 10-inch 
reel-to-reel decks—a Tandberg 10X and a Revox A77— 
and plugged in.”' They hung a microphone over the bal- 
cony ledge and enjoyed the sonic benefits of this 
medium for many shows. 

Nagra brand battery-operated open reel decks were 
clearly the deck of choice. But these decks, often built 
out of titanium, were made for the film industry and as 
a result were exorbitantly expensive. 


Frank Streeter: I had a portable Sony, 7-inch 
reel-to-reel deck which I used. That was sort 
of fun because they had shielded XLR inputs 
which locked into place. But even the few 
reel-to-reel decks that ran on batteries were 
totally unrealistic for getting into Dead 
shows. I mean, have you ever tried to fit a 
reel-to-reel deck down your pants? 


The D5 Revolution 


In late 1979 Sony released a small analog cassette deck, 
the TC-D5, that would revolutionize the entire field of 
live concert recording. This deck, whose original list 
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price was $700, was much smaller than any other com- 
parable high-quality field recording deck and made 
fantastic-sounding tapes. The D5 made its first appear- 
ance at Grateful Dead concerts at the New Year’s run 
of that year. 


Dougal Donaldson: Once the D5 came out, 
that’s when the trees of microphone stands 
started popping up. A DS would cost you 
five hundred, six hundred bucks. Micro- 
phone stands were pretty cheap, and you 
could get a set of microphones for two hun- 
dred, three hundred dollars. Nak 
100s . . . or Nak 300s wouldn’t run you that 
much. It wasn’t the ultimate taping setup, 
but it was doable, and certainly sounded 
better than a Walkman or holding up a little 
dinky portable. Everybody and their brother 
were able to afford a high-quality recording 
deck that was very portable and easy to 
carry in, easy to get in to places. So a lot of 
people were making master audience record- 
ings. So that opened up the scene because it 
became much easier to find a tape of most 
any show. Once people started getting D5s 
in and audience recordings got better, then 
you didn’t have to find the guy with the 
soundboard; you could find the guy with the 


or half-decent audience tape, and be satis- 
fied to some extent. You weren’t beholden to 
the person that had access to getting sound- 
boards—that was during the late seventies 
when good quality audience tapes weren’t 
really widespread. 


In the spring of 1980 metal particle tapes came on the 
market. This development improved tape recordings 
because metal tapes have a higher saturation point than 
type two [chrome] tapes. In other words, you can record 
a higher signal level on the tape before you get distor- 
tion. With the noise level of the circuitry being the same, 
a hotter signal means lower noise. 


Frank Streeter: Metal tapes allowed you to 
saturate more. Saturation was definitely an 
issue because, again, you’ve got a fairly 
restricted signal-to-noise ratio with a deck 
and sometimes the Dead had fairly intense 
signal-to-noise ratios. Phil would let loose 
during “Drums”; you wanted to be able to 
capture all that, especially a Garcia solo, 
because there’s much more high-frequency 
information there. I mean, Phil can let loose 
the occasional bomb and even if it totally 
saturates the tape, it almost adds to the effect 
a little bit. But if it happened with a Garcia 
solo, the distortion is much more obvious 
and unpleasant. 


In July of 1980, Sony released a new version of the DS 
that had a metal tape setting: the DSM. These metal 
tape compatible decks started showing up on the 1981 
summer tour. 


Dougal Donaldson: Sony kind of miscalcu- 
lated—they put the DS out just before metal 
tapes appeared. And so, at first they didn’t 
have a metal setting on the original DS. 


Doug Oade’s perspective on why the DS series are 
such superior decks marries the spiritual aspect of the 
listening experience with the hard science of audio 
electronics: 


Doug Oade: The D5M sounded better than 
the digital [decks at the time] because the 
D5M had to be small and simple in order to 


good audience tape or decent audience tape, 


fit into that package; for that reason they 





